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NATIONAL CONVENTION TO MEET 
NEW ORLEANS IN EARLY 1954 


The Executive Board of the Na- 


tional Agricultural Workers Union. 


at its recent meeting named New 
Orleans, La. as the site for holding 


the next National Convention. The | 


Union convention which meets ev- 
ery two years will meet at a time 


and place to be announced in the} 


next 60 days. The meeting will 
take place either in late January or 
early February. All of the 319 
Local Unions will be notified and 
urged to send a large delegation to 
the historic old city in Louisiana. 
New Secretary-Treasurer Named 
_ The Executive Board of the Na- 


tional Union which met on Sep-| 


tember 12-18, appointed A. E. 
“Gene” Cox of Cruger, Miss. as 
acting Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Union. Miss Dorothy Dowe, who 
has been holding the post since 
1945 resigned but will continue her 
work as the Office Secretary in 
Washington. Gene Cox is a native 
of Texas and a graduate of Texas 
Christian University. He says 
years ago he saw a sign in the 
sky, which he first thought read 
“GPG” and meant for him to “Go 
Preach the Gospel” but one of his 
friends told him he had misread it 
and that the “GPC” really meant 
“Go Plant Cotton”. So Gene wound 
up in Mississippi as one of the 
founders of the Delta Co-operative 
Farm, a privately sponsored ven- 
ture in co-operative farming, which 
started in 1985. During the course 


of his service, Gene has done every- 


thing, including helping to organize 


the Union, running a co-operative 


store, a co-operative credit union, 
and a co-operative health clinic, as 
well as planting cotton. At the 


present he is in charge of the Prov- | 


idence Farms project. in Holmes 
County, Miss. He has served as a 
member of the Executive Board of 
the Union, as a delegate to national 
conventions, and was one of the 
delegates to the A. F. of L. Con- 
vention in 1946 when the Union af- 
filiated with A. F. of L. 


Convention to Act On 
Insurance Program 


Among other matters the Execu- 
tive Board considered was a pro- 
posal to be submitted to the Na- 
tional Convention for action to 
change the union constitution to 
provide that persons joining the 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Evicted to Make Room for 


Nationals 


Mrs. Georgia Bustamente and three of her five children sit on the 
davenport which was moved, along with the rest of the family’s 
possessions, out into the street when she was evicted here last week. 
The mother is holding two-month-old Eddie, while Tony, 2, and Paul, 4, 


sit beside here. 


Not pictured are David, 18, and Austolia, 16, and 


Mrs. Bustamente’s mother, who also have been living in the house. 


A family of seven was evicted 
from their home in Soledad, Cali- 
fornia on September 18 to make 
room for Mexican Nationals im- 
ported for farm work by the Sa- 
linas Valley Grower Shipper As- 
sociation. The evicted family con- 
sists of Mrs. Rosa Bustamente, 
ner two children: David 18, and 
Austolia 16, and Mrs. Georgia 


Bustamente and her three children: 


Pablo 4; Tony 2; and Eddie 3 
months. The oldest of the children, 
David, a member of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union Local 


984 of Soledad, who~ had been 
working for Hoe Aspacia, a. labor 


contractor, was discharged and 
notified that he and his family 
must vacate their house so that 
Mexican Nationals employed by the 
tabor contractor could have a place 
to live. Aspacio obtained a court 
order on a plea that the eviction of 
the American family was necessary 
to relieve the crowded housing con- 
ditions under which the Mexican 
Nationals he hires are living. The 


family and their household goods 


were set on the street. Police 
Chief J. P. Hansen of Soledad said 
this was the first time in 40 years 
that a family had been legally 
evicted from a home in his town. 
- Raoul Aguilar, Secretary of the 


Soledad Local, said this is not the 
first time that local families have 
been moved out to make way for 
Mexican Nationals. “Not only do 
Nationals take our jobs, now they 
are taking away our homes,” he 
stated bitterly. The eviction of the 
Bustamente family added fuel to 
the fire in the Salinas Valley to 
curtail or limit the importation of 
Mexican Nationals. Local news- 
papers ran articles and published 
pictures of the evicted family. 


The National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union has employed Attorney 
James Murray of San Francisco to 
bring suit for damages against the 
evictors of the Bustamente family. 
The law passed by Congress and 
signed by the President provides 
that American farm workers shall 
have priority on jobs, and by im- 
plication also prohibits the evic- 
tion of Americans from their 
homes to be replaced by the im- 
ported Mexican Nationals. A court 
test of the legality of Aspacio’s 
eviction proceedings seems certain. 


SUGAR PLANTATION WORKERS 
VOTE STRIKE FOR UNION CONTRACT 
SHOW DOWN EARLY IN OCTOBER 


As the Agricultural Unionist 
goes to press, word is received from 
Sugar Workers Local 317, that 
plantation workers in Louisiana 
have voted 1,808 to 8 in favor of a 
strike to back up demands of their 
Union for a contract with their em-. 
ployers providing increased wages 
and better working conditions. 

The announcement of the strike 
vote was made at a mass meeting 


held at Bertrandville, La. in the 


heart of the sugar cane plantation 


country on September 28. The 


meeting was attended by 2,500 
workers. and members of their 
families. The mass meeting was 
addressed by Hank Hasiwar, Vice 
President of. the National Agri- 
cultural Workers’ Union and by 
local officers and organizers. 7 


While union officials and promi- 
nent religious and civic leaders 
throughout Louisiana are making 
every effort to persuade the owners 
of the huge sugar cane corporations 
to make an agreement with the 
Union and avoid a strike. L. A. 
Borne of Raceland, President of 
Sugar Cane League, and spokes- 
man for the plantation owners, flat- 
ly stated that his organization does 
not intend to recognize the Union, 
and is quoted as saying, “It looks 
like a strike.” | 


If a strike occurs on the centuries 
old. sugar cane plantations of 
Louisiana, it will be the first since 
1879, when the Knights of Labor, 
predecessor of the A. F. of L., led 
a strike of ex-slaves on the same™ 
plantations. The National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union during the 
past year has made the first suc- 
cessful effort to organize the sugar 
plantation workers since the days 
of the Knights of Labor. The strike 
in the cane fields of 75 years ago 
was broken by the Louisiana state 
militia and the leaders of the newly 
freed slaves were sent to prison for | 
trespassing on the property of the 
cane planters. 

The A. F. of L. Agricultural 
Workers Union represents at this 
time over 3,000 sugar cane planta- 
tion workers, who constitute over 
75 per cent of the employees on 23 
of the largest corporation-owned 
plantations. There are 90 large 


plantations in the area who employ 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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more than 5,000 workers on their 
plantations the year ’round. The 
workers operate tractors and other 
farm equipment. The 90 sugar 
cane corporation farmers produce 
over half the cane grown in Louisi- 
ana. Their holdings range from 
1,000 to 30,000 acres of land. They 
are paid subsidies by the U. S. 
Government, and as a condition of 
getting government money they 


must agree to pay their workers. 


the wage rates set by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture each year 
Such wage rates are set at rates so 
low that the workers cannot pro- 
_ vide even enough food and clothing 
for their families. Many of the 
workers have never been off the 
plantations in their lives, and only 
a few have visited the nearby cities 
of New Orleans and Baton Rouge. 
They live in the sanie kind of world 
which existed prior to 1860. Al- 
though methods of producing sugar 
cane have been greatly improved 
since 1945, no benefits have been 
granted the workers whose labor 


produces the wealth for their em- | 


ployers. The plantation workers 
are coming into the union by hun- 
dreds each day in a movement that 
has not been equalled since the 


1930’s, when the sharecroppers in 


the cotton fields rallied around the 
old Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union. The same type of reception 
awaits the organizers, as the work- 
ers see in the Union a second eman- 
cipation from age old poverty and 
degredation. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the sugar cane plantation 
workers are Negroes. Nearly 90 
per cent of the workers in the cane 
fields can neither read nor write 


their own names. Schooling for the |. 


children of the cane workers is still 
inadequate, though some progress 
has been made in recent years in 
providing education for the young 
on the cane plantations by both the 
state and by the Catholic Church. 

About the same time the sugar 
cane workers in Louisiana were 
taking their strike vote, it was re- 
vealed in Washington that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, set as “fair and reason- 
able” wages to be paid Louisiana 
sugar cane plantation workers a 
rate of $3.85% per 9 hour day. The 
wages are determined annually by 
the Secretary under the Sugar Con- 
trol Act of 1948 and plantations 
are required by law to pay the 
wage set in order to receive sub- 


sidy payment from the U. S. Treas- 
ury. 


When it became known that the 
Secretary of Agriculture had set 
this low wage for the 1953-54 sea- 
son, H. L. Mitchell, President of 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union A. F. of L., announced that 
his union representing over 3,000 
sugar cane plantation workers was 
taking a strike vote among its 
membership employed on 23 of the 


largest corporation-owned planta- | 
tions in Louisiana. 


Mitchell said the strike vote was 
taken to back up the demands of 
the Union for a contract providing 
higher wages and better working 
conditions in the cane fields. He 
said he was hopeful that the large 
scale plantation owners with whom 


-| negotiations are underway, would 


work out an agreement with the 
Union and that a strike could be 
avoided. The harvesting season is 


“now getting underway and the em- 


ployers will face a substantial loss 
if their workers are forced to strike 
in the next few weeks. 

Mitchell made the following com- 


ment when informed of the wages 
set by Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson: “Since 1937 when the 
Sugar Control Act was adopted by 
Congress the Department of Agri- 
culture has been determining as 
‘fair and reasonable’ wage rates on 


sugar cane and beet plantations, 


wages which barely sustain life. 
These wages tend to”become the 
maximum rate paid on the larger 
plantations. Regardless of whether 
there has been a Democratic or Re- 
publican Administration, the De- 
partment considers only recom- 
mendations made by the corpora- 


-tion farmers when they set wages 


of workers employed in the sugar 
cane fields. This year was no ex- 
ception. The Sugar Cane League 
of Louisiana, frightened by the or- 
ganizing campaign of our union 
and possibly due to the goodness 
of their hearts, recommended an 


| increase in wages of 2c to le an 


hour for the workers. The Secre- 
tary acted accordingly. To give 
the Secretary of Agriculture his 
due, his order did provide that 
workers would no longer be forced 
to work an extra hour a day free 
while servicing machines before en- 
tering or after leaving the fields. 
The order also requires employers 
to provide free raincoats and boots 
for the workers when the fields are 


too wet to enter otherwise. Claims 
totalling $32,000 previously filed by 
workers for unpaid wages and to 
cover the cost of raincoats were 
dismissed by the Department last 
April under an obscure ruling by 
the Chief of the sugar branch of 
the U. 8, D. A. 


Jim Sisk is Dead, But 
Jim Sisk, “The Organizer, ’ 
Lives On 


Word has just been received in 
Washington that Jim Sisk passed 
away June 8, 1953. We can’t be- 


lieve Jim Sisk is dead for when 


the going got tough in this Union, 
Jim Sisk always appeared to lend 
a helping hand. Back in 1934, soon 
after the Union was first organ- 
ized, an ageless grey-haired colored 
man appeared one night at a Union 
meeting to ask to join. He said 
his name was Jim Sisk. No one 
knew just where he came from, but 
Jim Sisk had been around. He 
knew all about unions, and he 
knew about strikes. Maybe he had 
been a railroad man, or a coal 
miner—no one ever knew. He be- 
came a volunteer organizer and 
started in to help John F. Hynds 
organize the sharecroppers of St. 
Francis County, Arkansas. 4,700 
joined the first year. Jim was in 
the strike of 1935 and again in 
1936 when Governor Futrell called 
out the National Guard to stop 
the Union marches through the 
cotton plantations of eastern Ar- 
kansas. He was in every strike 
ealled by the Union since. When- 


even a Union meeting was broken 


up, a union family evicted from 
their home, or an organizer put in 
jail, Jim Sisk always turned up 
and in a few hours he would be at 


Union headquarters to report. Jim | 


Sisk attended nearly every conven- 
tion the Union held. Often when 


an issue was being debated, Jim 
Sisk would be called upon to say a 
few words. He would speak quiet- 
ly and in simple terms that anyone 
could understand. He never asked 
anything for his services to his 
fellow men. Jim Sisk always made 
his own way. | 

Although Jim Sisk is dead, we 
know that now as in the past, 


whenever workers organize and| 


strike, the spirit of Jim Sisk will 
be with them to lend a helping 
hand in the time of need. 


eat. 


National Convention To Meet 
New Orleans In Early 1954 
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Union would be required to keep 
their membership in good standing 
one year before being eligible for 
a life insurance policy. The Execu- 
tive Board also adopted a resolution 
calling upon all members and their 
families to purchase only ‘union 

made hosiery. | 


Heap Smart 


Interesting is the account related 
in Oklahoma where an essay con- 
test was conducted in which 2,604 
contestants entered. The contest 
was based upon the “Dust Bowl”. 
Contestants were invited to express 
their conclusion. 

Out of the more than 2,500 essay- 
ists, an Indian, whose name was not 
given, was the winner. He wrote: 
“Both pictures show white man 
crazy. Make big tepee, plow hill. 
Water wash. Wind blow soil, grass 
all gone. Squaw gone, papoose too. 
No pig, no corn, no cow, no hay, no 
pony. Indian no plow land. Keep 
grass. Buffalo eat. Indian get buf- 
falo. Hide make tepee, moccasins, 
too. Indian no make terrace. No 
build dam. No give dam! All time 
No hunt job. No hitchhike. 
No ask relief. No shoot pig. Great 
Spirit make grass. Indian no waste 
anything. Indian no work. White 
man heap crazy!” 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
U.S. AND MEXICAN UNIONS 
TO MEET SOON 


The American Federation of La- 
bor and the Confederation of Work- 
ers of Mexico are jointly sponsor- 
ing a conference to be held in 
Mexico in the next few months to 
work out a plan and a program to 
curb the wetback menace in the 
United States. Formal endorse- 
~ment of the conference was given 
by the A. F. of L. Convention at 
its session in St. Louis. This action 
follows a trip made by President 
H. L. Mitchell of the National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union to Mexico 
City early in August to meet with 
‘Fidel Velazquez, Secretary General 
of the Confederation of Workers 


of Mexico (C.T.M.). 

The International meeting be- 
tween organized labor in the United 
States and Mexico is to be held 
under the auspices of the Regional 
Organization of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. The ICFTU is the world 
labor organization and A. F. of L., 
C. I. O., and United Mine Workers 
are members. A number of Inter- 
national Unions and State Federa- 
tions of Labor, as well as the Agri- 
cultural Workers Union, are ex- 
pected to send delegates to Mexico. 
The conference will be held prior to 
the meeting of the delegations rep- 
resenting the United States and 
Republic of Mexico, which will 
negotiate a new agreement between 
the two ocuntries regarding impor- 
tation of labor. Recommendations 
of the conference will then be sub- 
mitted to the respective govern- 
ments for consideration. It is also 
expected that a formal agreement 
will be worked out between the 
Unions of Mexico and the United 
States, whereby workers from 
Mexico who enter the United States 
will be organized by C. T. M. and 
transferred to the Union in the 
United States under whose juris- 
diction they will be employed. 
Meanwhile, President George 
Meany of the American Federation 
of Labor has submitted a request 
to the U. S. government for rep- 
resentation on the official negotiat- 
ing delegation of the United States 
which will meet with the Mexican 
Government to work out terms of 
the International Agreement and 
contract between the two countries. 
The Confederation of Workers of 
Mexico have also called upon their 
government for the appointment of 
labor representatives. 


MINN.-WIS. DAIRY FARMERS 
MEET WITH MITCHELL 


Delegates representing nearly 
1,000 members of the Union met 
with President Mitchell at the La- 
bor Temple in Superior, Wis. on 
Saturday, September 19 to discuss 
their problems. These members are 
dairy farmers who were organized 
in 1950 in the states of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. There are now 4 
local unions operating in this area. 
They are the Iron Range Local No. 
297 of which Waino Walkama..§ is 
President and Milo Peterson the 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Duluth- 
Superior Local No. 2938 and its 
President is Karl Schimenek, Sec- 
retary, Robert Faircy. The Grand 
Rapids, Minn. Dairy Farmers Local 
298 has recently been re-organized 
and the new officers are Donald J. 
Fraser, President and Matt P. 
Kassler, Secretary. The other Lo- 
cal Union is located at Ashland, 
Wisconsin. 


Fine Union on the Range 


The Iron Range Local is an out-’ 


growth of an independent associa- 
tion organized by dairy farmers to 
protect their local markets. Most 
of the members are of Finnish de- 
scent. Waino Walkama reported 
that while the Local Union had 
some trouble with distributors in 
1951 and 52, agreements had been 
made and now the Union is fully 
accepted and part of the commu- 


nity life on the Range. 
Duluth-Superior Area Reports 


Karl Schimenek, who is also a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the 2% million dollar Arrowhead 
Co-operative Creamery in Duluth 
along with several other Union 
men, reported that most of the 
members of Local 293 now ship 
their milk to the Arrowhead Co- 
operative where satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made for the past 
three years. Schimenek said there 
had been no more difficulties with 
the milk marketing administration 
and that Union demands were fully 
considered each time there was a 
proposed change in the Federal 


Order setting minimum prices to 


be paid the producers. This Local 
which was the first organized in 
the Minnesota-Wisconsin area, was 
forced to strike in the winter of 
1950-51 and ran a picket line while 
snow was over 3 feet deep and the 
thermometer hovered at 20 below 
zero. 


THE ST. MARTIN'S UNION 
POTATO CO-OPERATIVE 


Members of the Vegetable Pro- 
ducers Union Local 319 are the 
proud owners of one of the largest 
and most up-to-date potato packing 
sheds in Louisiana. The Co-opera- 
tive, which has an attractive label 
used on all the products it ships to 
the market, is known as St. Mar- 
tin’s Parish Union Co-op. The 
Co-op union label bears the name 
“Teche Belle” brand Louisiana 
Yams. Plans have been made to 


construct a sweet potato drying 


plant and storage warehouse on the 
land adjoining the re: ‘shed 
located in Cecelia, La. 

George Forstall, who until June, 
1953, was Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Producers’ 
Local Union 312 at Hammond, is 
now secretary of Local 319 and 


makes his home in nearby Lafay- 


ette, La. Rudolph Songy is Presi- 
dent of the Local Union and is also 
the capable manager of the co- 
operative. 

Local 319 is composed of small 
farmer members of the Union en- 
gaged in producing vegetable crops 
such as sweet potatoes, cabbage 
and shallots in the area in Louisi- 
ana west of the Mississippi river 
which is known as the Bayou Teche 
Country. Many of them were for- 
mer members of Local 312 whose 


headquarters are in Hammond. In 


order to improve the service to 


these members, the National Agri- | 


cultural Workers Union chartered 
the group as a separate Local Un- 
ion early in June, and George For- 
stall was transferred to that area 
to act as organizer and Secretary. 

Many of the members are known 
as “Cajans”. They speak a type of 
French language that is used only 
in remote agricultural provinces of 
France. Over 200 years ago the 
forefathers of the “Cajans” were 
driven out of Canada by the Eng- 
lish, loaded on ships and dumped 
in the wilds of southern Louisiana. 
The hardships the Acadians had to 
undergo is told in the story of 
Evangeline. The home of Evan- 
geline is maintained as a historical 
shrine in the town of St. Martins- 
ville. 


In his address at the dairy farm- 
ers meeting, President Mitchell 
complimented the officers and mem- 
bers on the fine organization they 
have built and said he wishes it 
were possible to persuade some of 
the good leadership who know the 
score on both co-operative and 


trade union angles to move into| 


other areas of the country where 
such know-how is lacking. 


|ROOD CROP AND PRICE 


SEEN FOR SHALLOT GROWER 
UNION MEMBERS THIS YEAR 


Union members in the Thibo- 
daux-Lafayette area of Louisiana 
are looking forward to another suc- 
cessful year of operation of their 
co-operative marketing program, 
for their shallot crop. | 

Shallots — for the benefit of peo- 
ple who don’t know what these 
union farmers produce—are a kind 


of small, tender multiplying onion 


which are grown only in France 
and in Louisiana. They are not 
really onions and the union mem- 
bers will quickly tell you they are 
something much finer and better. 


They are sold at premium prices on 
the market and as a rule are pur- 
chased by good cooks in famous 
restaurants in the larger cities. 

Up until 1952 growers of Lou-| 
isiana shallots were being robbed 
by buyers who knew the real value 
of this specialty crop. Then the 
shallot growers heard about the 
Union’s one desk selling agency for 
the strawberry crop at Hammond. 
They asked for organizers to be. 
sent. They organized and built a 
co-operative packing shed near Thi- 
bodaux and engaged a marketing 
expert, Joe D’Gerolamo, of Kenner, © 
La. to market their crop. 25,257 
barrels of shallots were sold at a 
price averaging $21.19, about twice 
as much as non-union producers re- 
ceived for their crop. The Co- 
operative made a net profit, after 
all expenses were paid, amounting 
to $5,353.51 which was returned to 
the Union members as dividends or — 
rebates. 

At the end of the successful shal-’ 
lot season the members began ship- 
ping cabbages but the prices were 
low and someone shipped three car- 
loads without properly icing the 
cars. This resulted in a severe loss, 
only partly made up by a self in- 
surance program operated by the 
Union. Many of the union members | 
were discouraged but they recall 
how successful they were in co-op- 
eratively marketing the shallots 
and are now looking forward to a 
better deal this year than ever 
before. 
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Strawberry Farmers’ Case 
Still Pending 


As of October 1, the attorneys 


for the Union and the U. S. De- 
partment of Justice are seeking to 
work out ways and means whereby 
the anti-trust action taken by the 


Government against the La. Fruit’ 


and Vegetable Producers’ Union 
Local 312, six of its officers and a 
Vice President of the National 
Union may be settled to the satis- 
faction of all parties. The Local 


Union in Hammond has agreed to. 


accept recommendations made by 
its lawyers and those of the De- 
partment of Justice. It is possible 
that a settlement will soon be 
worked out and the criminal indict- 
ments set aside. : 


One Desk Selling Goes On 


In any case Local 312 will con- 
tinue its operation of the one desk 
selling agency for handling the 
1954 strawberries as well as other 
crops now being marketed. The 
fact that the U. S. Department 
shows a disposition to work out a 


compromise on this matter is due to 


the work of the National Union in 
Washington and the able attorneys, 


C. Paul Barker of New Orleans and | 


Joseph L. Rauh and Daniel H. Pol- 
litt of Washington, D. C. Mr. Bar- 
ker, attorney for Local 312, is one 
of the best known labor relations 
lawyers in Louisiana. His firm 
handles all of the business of the 
Louisiana Federation of Labor and 
represents many of the large A. F. 


of L. national and international | 


unions in that state. Rauh and Pol- 
litt are National Counsel for the 
Agricultural Workers Union and in 
addition to handling legal matters 
for many other labor unions, they 
also specialize in anti-trust cases. 
The attorneys are also being as- 
sisted by the legal staff of the 
American Federation of Labor who 
were assigned by President Meany 
of the A. F. of L. to help the straw- 
berry farmers’ local. | 


Union Mobilizes Support 


When the indictment of Local 312 
and the seven men was announced 
by Attorney General Brownell, July 
29, H. L. Mitchell, President of the 
National Union, called on friends 
in the Congress of the United 
States for help, charging that 
Brownell was trying to break up 
the Union in Louisiana and was 
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Herbie the Trust Buster Curbs the Strawberry Deal - 


engaged in persecuting the poor. 
Immediately there was a stir in 
the newspapers. Nationally known 
newspaper writers began writing 
articles setting forth the facts in 


the prosecution of the little farm- 


ers who were trying to make a liv- 
ing by growing strawberries and 
vegetables in Louisiana. Independ- 
ent U. S. Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon raised his voice on the 
Senate floor to tell about the unfair 
treatment being handed out to the 
strawberry farmers in Louisiana 
by the Eisenhower Administration. 


Senator Russell Long and Con- 


gressman James H. Morrison also 
came to the aid of their constitu- 
ents in Louisiana. Senator Paul H. 
Douglas of Illinois, one of the most 
able and respected members of the 


United States Senate took a hand 
in the matter. For 18 years Sen- 
ator Douglas has been interested 
in the welfare of the people organ- 
ized by the National Agricultural 
Workers Union, and knows the or- 
ganization of farm workers and 
farmers better than any other man 
in public life today. Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey, liberal Senator 
from Minnesota, said he was ready 
to take up the cudgel in behalf of 
the strawberry farmers in the Sen- 
ate when Senator Morse beat him 
to it. Many others in and out of 
Congress gave their aid. ) 
Soon the bureaucrats in the De- 
partment of Justice took a second 
look. The Louisiana farmers were 
not standing alone and they began 
to think, “What’s bad for the little 


Aheir labor. 


farmers might not be good for Ike’s 
Administration.” 

While final action on this matter | 
may not be taken for some time— 
we believe the lawyers will settle 
the business and that nobody will 
be sent to jail. Of course some of 
those buyers who have been rob- 
bing the farmer for the past 40 
years should be. However, the 
Union goes on and the one desk 
selling agency continues to operate. 

The members of Local 312 know 
that for the first time in all of these 
years they have an organization 
that really helps them get a fair 
deal when they sell the products of 
As the coal miners 
used to say, “You Guys Gotta 
Organize — Cause They Ain’t No 
Other Way.” 
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